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When the special school in which I am particularly interested 
was first started, many shook their heads and said: “It can’t be 
done. You cannot take these feeble-minded children and make them 
into useful citizens. These children should be sent to institutions, 
they will always need custodial care. There is no place for them 
in the community.” I recall the remarks of one physician in particu- 
lar. He visited our school each week. As he looked over our group 
he would vehemently remark: “You are wasting your time and 
strength trying to teach these children from this neighborhood to be- 
come healthy useful citizens. Even if you can persuade and train them 
to adopt your ways and ideals, they can’t possibly carry these ideas 
over to their homes.” 

There were times when even the bravest of us would wonder 
if we were attempting to do the impossible. Now when such remarks 
are made we smile wisely for we have lived to see what was thought 
to be impossible become possible. We have seen these trained feeble- 
minded children doing their part in the work of the community. 
They are making their contribution to the welfare of the country 
and in many cases are doing it better than their more intelligent 
brother and sister who have received training only in academic sub- 
jects. 

I am going to tell you about one family. There are a number 
of families where improvement has been as marked as in this particu- 
lar case, but each morning and afternoon I meet some member of 





_* Read before the American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded. At- 
lantic City, May 31, 1928 
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this family so it is not easy to forget about them. The family con- 
sists of a father, mother and seven children. Neither father nor 
mother has learned to speak English, although they have been in the 
country for over twenty years. When I first met them, a charitable 
organization and the Children’s Aid Society felt that the only solu- 
tion for this family was to break up the home and place five of the 
seven children in an institution. Then the question arose of what 
to do with the father and mother. A special school had recently 
been established in the neighborhood, and it was decided to send 
five of the seven children to the school until room was available in 
suitable institutions. Four of the children came to our special school 
because of mental defect but “Baby Tony” came because there was 
no one at home to care for him. Employment was always being found 
for the mother and father as neither could keep a job for any length 
of time. Jennie, the oldest girl, was most amenable when permis- 
sion was given her to bring “Baby Tony” to school. 

Words are inadequate to describe the physical condition of these 
children. They were anemic, ragged and dirty, literally covered with 
vermin and sores. The nine members of the family lived in two 
smail rooms. Both mother and father were prematurely aged. They 
turned to the oldest boy, Jerry, six mentally, and to Jennie, eight 
mentally for guidance. 

“Baby Tony” was the star that showed us the way. The girls 
bathed him, prepared food for him, made clothing and laundered it. 
The boys made a crib, a stool, a little table and chair, and a little dres- 
ser to hold his clothing. It was not long before each of the four 
children, two girls and two boys, assumed the responsibility for 
particular activities. Jennie became very anxious to learn to sew, 
so that her family could have nice clothes. Lucy learned to cook 
cereals, make soups and prepare simple, well-balanced meals. Jerry, 
the oldest boy, became interested in tools. He had to make the 
furniture for the home. James, the youngest brother, became an 
excellent cleaner. One afternoon Lucy came back to school to ask 
the teachers to come and call on the family. The mother had been 
dismissed earlier than usual from work, and the children wanted the 
teachers to see her “all dressed up.” James and Jerry had cleaned 
the house, they had taken out ashes and rubbish, polished the stove, 
swept and scrubbed the two rooms. Lucy and Jennie had made the 
beds, washed the windows and put up new curtains they had made 
at school. They had also set the table “American style.” 
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It wasn’t particularly convenient for the teachers to accept this 
invitation to call so late in the afternoon, but when Lucy said, “Oh, 
please come today. We have everything ready and Jennie wants 
you to see our mother,” we agreed that some of us would have to 
go. When we arrived we found the mother sitting placidly with 
folded hands. Jennie had washed and had combed her hair, and 
she was wearing a new red calico dress that Jennie had made. The 
father had bought a bolt of red calico from a pushcart peddler the 
Sunday before, and Jennie had made dresses and blouses for the 
whole family. Every bit of furniture in these two rooms, except 
the stove, a bed and a sewing machine had been made by the two 
boys in our manual training shop. 

These children carried on this home for years. Two or three 
times, a pathetic and shamefaced little Jennie came back after the 
summer vacations. Without the guidance and help of her teachers 
the burden became too heavy for her young shoulders. I remember 
one year they slipped back considerably. Jennie, with quivering lips 
and tears in her eyes, said, “I wash and work and sew and get them 
all fixed up, but they go out to play and then I have to do it all over 
again.” Often that remark and the picture of little Jennie came 
to us, for in those days it seemed that all we did was “do it all over 
again.” 

When Jennie was particularly tired and discouraged she would 
remark, “Gee, I hope when I get married I won’t have to marry a 
fresh man who will holler at me. I can’t keep happy and keep the 
children happy when my father hollers.” The father and mother 
at this time were looking around for a husband for Jennie, as she 
was nearing fifteen. They wanted her married by the time she was 
sixteen. It was not easy to convince these old-world parents that 
Jennie should have an opportunity to do work in which she was 
interested, and that Lucy should take more of the house responsi- 
bilities. Jennie’s sewing teacher secured a position for her in a 
hemstitching anid button-covering establishment at a salary of 
three dollars a week. The parents objected strenuously to Jennie’s 
accepting this position. They feared to have her leave the neighbor- 
hood even for the day. They were afraid that she would become 
Americanized in her tastes and that they would have a “spoiled girl.” 

The outward signs of becoming Americanized were indeed start- 
ling. The first year Jennie’s salary was used for the needs of the 
family. She was becoming unhappy and dissatisfied, however, be- 
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cause she couldn’t dress more like the American girls with whom 
she worked. She felt it to be unjust that her money should go for 
the care of the family, while Jerry, the older brother, paid only for 
his board. Her teacher intervened and a compromise resulted. Jen- 
nie bought a whole new outfit, and Jerry was persuaded not only 
to pay his board but to buy the clothing for James and Tony and 
to give three dollars toward the rent. 

Jennie’s advancement and raises in salary came by leaps and 
bounds. She was not fifteen when she started work at three dollars 
a week, and at the end of two years she was earning twenty dollars 
a week. 

Jennie, more than the others, had always felt the responsibility 
of the family. Jerry could be persuaded to do his part but the per- 
suading had to be at short intervals, and much praise had to be given 
him for what he did. 

Lucy, the third oldest child, was much more irresponsible and 
care-free than Jennie. She made a better impression on people who 
did not know her, but years of patient training were necessary to 
produce any real accomplishment. Her outstanding trait was never 
to clean anything that could be hidden. She presented a striking 
contrast in appearance to pale, slim little Jennie. Her parents con- 
sidered her quite a beauty because of her size, her flashing dark 
eyes and her ready smile. 

It was Jennie who discovered that Lucy had been going to the 
movies with a married man who lived in the same building with them. 
The mother and father were slow to believe this. Jennie and Jerry 
both came to the school for help and advice. A conference with the 
mother, Jennie, Jerry and Lucy was held. It was agreed that Lucy 
could go to the movies twice each month, provided she went with a 
brother or sister, and had refused to go anywhere or accept anything 
from the man whose wife was talking about her. The mother grasp- 
ed the teacher’s hand as she was leaving and said in Italian, “You love 
my family too.” Lucy received much sympathy and help at this 
time, but there were no compromises about her late hours and her 
companions. 

Jennie had reached the age of seventeen and was still unmarried. 
Her parents could not persuade her to marry either of the two men 
they had selected for her. She said, “They are not clean enough. 
They can’t speak English, They won’t want me to have my home 
‘American style.” I was much surprised, therefore, when Jennie 
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appeared with a young boy of about nineteen and announced that 
she was taking the day off to go to the City Hall to get married. 
The bridegroom, a young Italian, was dressed in a tuxedo, patent 
leather ties, wore a white silk scarf and carried white gloves. He had 
been in this country about a month. He was a cousin of Jennie’s 
cousin in Italy. No, he couldn’t speak English, but she was teaching 
him, and he was going to night school. She explained that he want- 
ed to be an American and to do all the things that Americans did. 
Jennie had selected the clothes he was wearing; she had also secured 
a job for him. She went on to explain that she was keeping her po- 
sition until they had paid for their new furniture, and until they had 
saved one hundred dollars. She also expected to give something to 
her mother until Lucy started to work. She needed help from us 
in order to find a job for Lucy. She had found a job for her hus- 
band in a fish market, but she had not been successful in placing her 
sister. 

Jennie worked for nearly a year after her marriage. The birth 
and death of her first child left her in poor health. She returned 
to her work, however, and stayed until a short time before the birth 
of the second child. I called to see her shortly after the birth of 
this child. She was living in three small rooms over a store, but in 
a much better neighborhood than her mother’s home. Everything 
about the house was clean and in order. She apologized for doing 
her laundry work in the afternoon, saying, “I remember you told 
us to do our work early in the morning and to change into fresh 
clothing and rest awhile before time to prepare dinner. I always 
do that but this morning I was ill and couldn’t work.” She showed 
me the baby’s clothing that she had made, and when I remarked about 
the size of most of his dresses she explained that she had made 
enough to last until he started to school. 

She was very proud of her home and with great pride showed 
me everything. The floors were covered with linoleum. The bed- 
room was furnished with a modern bedroom suite. The bedding 
was clean and the bed nicely made. There were fresh curtains 
at the windows, and her husband had made wire screens. Her 
brother had to help with these as the husband had never received 
manual training. The second room was a combination living room, 
dining room, kitchen and bathroom. The bathroom was a tin washtub 
on a bench beside the sink. A screen separated this little nook from 
the main room. 
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Jennie was particularly proud of the baby’s bathtub (a small tin 
tub on a wooden stool under the sink). She explained that each 
day she washed her baby and put clean clothes on him, although her 
mother was very indignant because of this and prophesied that the 
baby would surely die. 

The third room, very small but with one window, was the 
baby’s room. Jennie had persuaded her husband to keep his working 
clothes folded in a box that would fit under the bed. He had kept 
them hung up in this small room, but now she wanted everything in 
this room for the baby. There had been an attempt by the husband 
to paint the dark walls and woodwork of this room blue and white. 

Jerry, the oldest boy, left his parent’s home after Jennie’s mar- 
riage. He was dissatisfied with the cramped quarters, but not will- 
ing to pay the rent for more rooms. Nearly every member of the 
family came to tell us of this catastrophe. We were able to get in 
touch with Jerry through his employer, and again it was necessary 
to present the situation in such a way that Jerry was willing to take 
up his responsibilities. He had missed Jennie’s help, but Lucy and 
James, with tears in their eyes, promised to do everything Jerry said 
if he would only come back. Jennie’s home, because of the new 
furniture, seemed so much nicer than their own that they were dis- 
satisfied. They became enthusiastic again, however, when moving 
into larger and nicer rooms was shown to be possible. Lucy had a 
job in a laundry and was earning eleven dollars a week. James was 
still at school but was earning six dollars a week as a helper in a 
shoe-shining parlor. He was promised twelve dollars as soon as his 
teachers thought he was ready to leave school. 

Once again every one was happy. Lucy and Jerry both bought 
new furniture for their own rooms. Help was given in making a 
budget so that each would know how much he must pay each week. 
Lucy had a small room all her own, and the three boys shared a room. 
The mother no longer attempted to work outside the home, but cared 
for her family. A job as street sweeper was found for the father. 
Jerry, James and Lucy have worked steadily at the same job for 
years. Jerry is not particularly happy because of his responsibilities, 
but he says he will stay at home until “Baby Tony” is fourteen. 
Lucy and James, however, are really happy and satisfied. Lucy’s 
chief happiness, at present, is being able to buy clothes for her 
mother like an “American Lady’s.” I met them on the trolley car 
not so long ago. Lucy had taken her mother to one of the big 
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stores down town and had bought her a new coat and hat, the first 
hat the mother ever had. Lucy is now earning fourteen dollars a 
week, likes her work and the forelady likes her. James has become 
assistant manager of the same shoe-shining parlor, earning twenty 
dollars a week, while Jerry is “just the same as the boss” in another 
shoe-shining parlor. 

Lucy and James have decided not to be like the “Italian peoples,” 
because “these marry young before they have enough money, but 
we are going to wait until we are old like the Americans, save our 
money so as to have a nice home.” 

The intelligence quotients and mental ages of these children when 
they left school were as follows: Jerry, I.Q. 58, mental age 6.2 
years; Jennie, 1.Q. 62, mental age 8.3 years; James I.Q. 52, mental 
age 7.3; and Lucy, I.Q. 58, mental age 7.5 years. 

We have seen how the training and help received by four feeble- 
minded children in a special school have helped to change a family 
from being a burden and a menace to the community into two self- 
respecting families. These two families are not receiving help from 
oragnizations, but are managing themselves and their affairs with 
ordinary prudence. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE JANUARY ISSUE) 


Christmas Notes 


Yesterday was Thanksgiving Day and for weeks we have all 
known that we were to have a wonderful time. Harvest Sunday had 
led to a great display on our stage with many songs and recitations 
about our happiness over big crops. A special ‘talk on Thanksgiving 
Sunday when there were solos and “pieces” about our reasons to 
be thankful. There was also a special talk on Thanksgiving and what 
it means, all said so simply that the children could understand. Then 
on Thanksgiving Day there was the big dinner followed by a most 
amazing circus. 

I just have to take a paragraph to tell you that there were 
trained birds and animals that can do all sorts of funny tricks. There 
was a trained pony too, and even if he is smaller than our Mickey 
he seems to be lots smarter. But the best of all were the monkeys. 
I wonder if any animal offers so much fun to children as monkeys 
do. They cut up such tricks and do such funny things and make 
such queer faces all just like the funniest person, and yet they never 
smile. 
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Well, after all these things that happen around Thanksgiving 
time you would think that nothing else would happen for a while 
at least, but here the very day after comes Christmas store. 

This year we had to have Christmas store for two days because 
there were so many children who wanted to buy things to send home 
to father and mother and all of the other relatives, and it was such 
a job to decide that it was a real shopping event. 

Anyhow Christmas stepped in right on the heels of Thanks- 
giving. And almost before the packages that were to be sent home 
were wrapped up and sealed with Christmas seals and carefully 
marked “Don’t open until Christmas,” the letters to Santa were ready. 
Every cottage group has been in charge of some special helper 
whose business it was to assist each child to get a letter written to 
Santa. Some of these letters would be hard even for that dear old 
Saint to read, but the helpers very kindly wrote an interpretation 
so that anyone who can read may understand. What days of antici- 
pation now! I wonder if Santa will bring me a doll carriage, or a 
paid of roller skates, or a lumber jacket. It is a period of wonder- 
ing, and all of us who are grown up and are supposed to know 
what Santa will do must answer dozens of anxious questions every 
day. 

Now the greens begin to come in! Trees, trees, all about. Who 
would believe that one school could use so many? Branches for 
decorating and the making of ropes and wreaths pile up on the 
porches and keep the excitement high. 

But, did you hear jwhat ‘the office errand boy said? He said 
the truck came out from town just piled full of Christmas packages. 
And the store room boy said it’s true for he helped to unload them. 
And he saw a package for Jimmie and one for Harry and a lot more 
that he counldn’t read. 

This means work for thd family. The packages are all recorded 
and those for each cottage assigned to different groups of employes, 
who see that everything is properly marked with the child’s name; 
that each item is recorded and especially that the packages for Wal- 
lace Smith and ‘Walter Smith do not get mixed or that those for 
Mary Wilson and Marie Wilson and Margaret Wilson are not con- 
fused by being marked M. Wilson. 

Now comes Christmas Eve and with it comes Santa. Yes, this 
is Santa himself. He was a bit late so he was called up on the phone 
—right there on the stage. And he answered and said he would 
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come in a few minutes, And he did come. Why then should anyone 
doubt what they themselves see? You may but our girls and boys 
do not. 

It was a hilarious party, and for a man of his age Santa was 
certainly spry. 

From the first sweet strains of the Christmas Carols played by 
the band as they go from cottage to cottage before the break of day 
until the last echo of the children’s good-night song-prayer, the spirit 
of Christmas is here. | 

These children have faith, their desires are not extravagant, 
there is the enthusiasm of numbers, they are with those of their own 
level of understanding and yet are directed by a group of grownups 
whose only desire is to give happiness. 

This little world is theirs and on this great day their joy and 
confidence transforms it in to a heavenly spot. No one who feels 
the touch of Christmas time in an institution can fail being uplifted 
and blessed. E. R. J. 


May the Spirit of Christmas Abide with You 


Two years ago Prof. Johnstone gave to each Head of Depart- 
ment a little book called “The Educated Heart” and in it’s idealistic 
way of stating old truths it is a treasure and it’s application to the 
Christmas season in Vineland is very appealing to me. 

Christmas at the Training School is a very beautiful time, beauti- 
ful beyond words to say and yet unless one can become again “as a 
little child” and can have the real spirit of Christmas within one’s 
heart the full significance and meaning of the blessed time will be lost. 
For be it remembered our richest blessings are in accordance with our 
greatest efforts and in being privileged to assist in the making of a 
real Christmas for little children we are making for ourselves a Christ- 
mas unsurpassed. 

The writing and censoring of some 200 Christmas letters may 
seem an arduous and burdensome task, but is it if one truly believes 
that it is a good thing for children to be happy, not only on Christmas 
Day but for weeks before that day? Knowing that a letter written 
to Santa Claus will awaken in the heart of each child happy memories 
of other Christmas days is it not a privilege rather than a burden to 
be able to take part in this first celebration for the day? 
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The gathering together of gifts appropriate for our children to 
send to their parents, relatives and friends is another big task. But 
the wonder and beauty of the Christmas “Store” when it is completed 
and ready for the children to enter makes the task a joy. Here come 
the children, thrilled with the sight before them, a thrill which in- 
creases by the moment as they make their purchases. It is true there 
is nothing quite as pathetically beautiful, quite as gripping at the 
heart strings as the sight of our children shopping for their loved 
ones at our own Christmas Store and if your Christmas spirit has 
been tardy in arriving, it comes with a real rush, the moment you find 
yourself in the midst of a group of 25 or 30 children trying to advise 
with them as to what to buy for mother, sister, father or brother. 
We hold the Christmas Store about Thanksgiving time. Dating from 
that time the Spirit of Christmas is with us growing daily more and 
more real as other activities are given a place on the program. For 
example, the wrapping of home packages and boxes and the sending 
out of these is a second real event in the opening of the festal season. 
son. 

Another big piece of work, bigger even than the Children’s 
Christmas Store (I would insert “privilege” for “piece of work’’) is 
the buying of gifts, appropriate gifts for over 300 children. We 
(you and I) think it quite a task to do our own Christmas shopping. 
Well think of it in terms of ten, twenty—yes fifty times as many 
decisions to make, sizes to consider and purchases to be made. I 
am not telling you a fairy tale but a fact, this really stupendous 
piece of work is looked upon as a privilege by the Christmas hearted 
people who do it. They think of each girl and boy as they buy and 
know that only smiles and laughter or tears of joy maybe, will greet 
them on Christmas morning and will make their own Christmas 
happier. 

The giving of the Christmas Play is also a big piece of work 
and so near my heart that it almost hurts. It is a difficult (I 
might almost say impossible) task, to train ninety or one hundred little 
children so that at the end of five or six weeks they are able to pro- 
duce a play interesting to grown ups and worthy of a place in the 
Christmas festivities. Without the Spirit of Christmas in our hearts 
it would be impossible to do it in a way which makes it a joyful event 
for the children. 

After carefully considering about fifteen different plays, “Alice 
in Wonderland” by Lewis Caroll became the favored selection and 
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so absorbed have we become in producing this little play that we 
have almost forgotten that James is not “The Mad Hatter” and 
“Alice,” “The Gryphon” and the “March Hare” are not the real 
names of the children impersonating these characters. Possibly you 
do not realize how much it can add to a child’s importance and happi- 
ness to be recognized as a great personage—a King or a Queen, a 
frog, rabbit or Cheshire cat rather than just being called Charlie or 
Walter or Helen, and if you wish to add your bit to the happiness 
of our children, just ask them what they are doing in the play and 
you will be rewarded by a prompt answer and a smile. 

During December, regular school work is looked upon as of sec- 
ondary importance to the play and our teachers are assigned to the 
different tasks involved—one of which is the caring for larger classes 
of children. 

One afternoon the “Gnome” and “Fairy” class had been very 
difficult for the teacher in charge to manage and to impress these 
children with the idea that they must be good for their teachers oth- 
erwise they would not be able to take part in the play, I had a very 
serious talk with them and ended by telling them that because of their 
conduct for Miss they would not be able to come to the re- 
hearsal that evening. Before I could finish, several began to cry and 
little Russel brimming over with tears said, “I have been good,” etc. 
The teacher then explained that Edward had been good and so he 
was privileged to attend the rehearsal. The next day so far as it is 
possible for little boys to be obedient and helpful, these 24 little 
Gnomes and Fairies put forth their best efforts and were rewarded 
when their names were called for the following evening’s rehearsal. 

The Costume Room is another busy place, for what would a play 
be without its costumes? A white rabbit in a school boy’s suit and 
shoes or a Queen without train and coiffure would surely be out of 
place, so fingers fly and brains grow weary trying to make something 
out of a very little. At this time fifty costumes are finished and by 
December 26 a costume for every performer will be completed and 
hanging in readiness for the great event. 

Lastly—a big dinnr is to be prepared and spread for over 500 
hungry Christmas dinner mouths. Think of it, fowl to be dressed, 
vegetables prepared, cranberry sauce, pies, puddings, etc., all to be 
cooked and all to be served. “Oh! what a task!—Is it? Is that the 
way it is said? Oh! No! but rather! “How wonderful it is to have 
all of this good food to prepare and how glad every one is to help 
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with this most blessed of all feast occasions, the Children’s Christmas 
dinner.” One draft from the kitchen doorway where the goodies 
are cooking and again we are as little children, waiting, impatiently, 
I know for the summons—“Dinner is ready!” 

Yes the Christmas season brings with it much work but what 
blessed work it is—the joy and privilege of working with and for 
little children. Ask any one of our busy people “Would you like 
to turn your duties over to someone else?” You will find that their 
answers will affirm all that I have said and more, and that is because 
they have within themselves a love for little children and in their 
hearts the true Spirit of Christmas. —A.: M.N. 


Christmas Store 

The store is gay with lattice of red paper overhead and all the 
variety of a gift shop on the counter, but the shoppers are very ser- 
ious. There is mother and father to select for, and perhaps little 
brother and sister. Will there be enough money to buy something 
for them all? The lady behind the counter thinks there is. Here is 
a little purse for mother that you made yourself, ten cents; and a 
handkerchief for daddy, ten cents; a dear little owl bookmark for 
sister, six cents; and little brother will have to have a pretty card, 
three cents. There, it is done, all four presents for twenty-nine cents, 
and another knotty Christmas finance problem is solved. 

But it is not all so simple. The big girls, like their sisters shop- 
ping elsewhere, are often hard to please. Early Friday afternoon 
they arrive and in alphabetical order they are waited on; no shoving 
here. The clerk writes down the name of each person to be remem- 
bered and consults the credit card as to how much money there is 
“in Store” with which to buy. Then comes deep thought. Perhaps 
the blue vase is better than the green one—or no, the pink one is 
pretty. Well, after all, perhaps the blue one is best! Mary’s mental 
age is less than seven, but her shopping habits are remarkably grown 
up. She finally decides on no vase at all, but garters instead. 

Over in the corner a group who have finished their purchases are 
discussing them while they wait. “I’ve bought my mother handker- 
chiefs,” says Sara. “She always uses them.” 

“I’m sending this bag to my mother because I made it myself,” 
Margaret announces. “And see that bag over there. I made that, 
too, and it costs three dollars.” Unconquerable pride at the high 
price of her article shines from Margaret’s face. 
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Most popular of gifts, after the inevitable ties and handkerchiefs, 
are the fancy garters. Colored beads are best sellers, too. Fanny 
has bought a small silk handkerchief, hand-decorated. “Wonder if 
it will wash,” says Mary. “Oh well, they’re really just for show,” 
declares Fanny, not to be discouraged. 

Maud joins the group with a large bag full. “I could shop all 
afternoon,” she sighs, “but when I get home, I often want to keep 
the things myself. And I always change my mind about who I'll 
give them to. My—but it does make the money fly! There is three 
dollars gone—whiff!’ Maud’s comment seems the last word on 
Christmas shopping. ; 

On Saturday come the boys, and like men everywhere they look 
a little dazed in this gift-shop atmosphere. Three Kewpie dolls on 
the desk top cause much giggling. Most of them are quite willing 
to depend on feminine help in their selections, yet there are quite 
decided opinions, at that. Vases full of artificial flowers satisfy the 
more esthetic tastes, and aprons are popular with the practical. Beads 
and garters make no appeal to the masculine. 

Here are the crippled boys from Babbitt. Some must come in 
wheelchairs, and they are rolled up to the counter or else a selection 
taken to them. Michael is a little fellow who cannot talk or even 
gesture very successfully, but he has made it understood before he 
came that he wants to buy a handkerchief for his mother. When’ 
three boxes are brought to him from which to choose, he points to 
the one with pink rosebuds on the kerchiefs with a decided excla- 
mation of joy. 

Lack of language is no obstacle. No one can understand old 
Ben, though he.talks volubly. He is gray haired and solemn looking, 
but when he cannot make it understood whether he wants to buy 
a present for a boy or a girl, the rolls his eyes to heaven and kisses 
his fingers in true French fashion. There is no further difficulty. 

One after another the brown paper bags are filled. The clerks 
enjoy it no less than the buyers. Here are true tests of ingenuity, 
and the climax of the afternoon is reached when one boy goes happily 
away, having purchased seventeen presents for five dollars and ninety- 
eight cents. 

So Vineland Christmas shopping is done early, and when the 
great day arrives there will be no worries to distract from that yearly 


breath-taking miracle of the arrival of Santa Claus. 
R. T. M. 
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Christmas Letters 


PLACE—The North Pole. 
TIME—4:30 a. m. December 16, 1928. 


CHARACTERS 
Mr. Santa Claus, Mrs. Santa Claus and many Fairy Helpers 


Enters Santa Claus carrying a huge lantern and big packages. 
He stamps the snow from his feet and deposits the packages among 
stacks of others. Looking around he sees that the fairies are there 
before him eagerly helping Mrs. Santa open mail bags and are stack- 
ing piles and piles of letters covered with bright red seals. 

Santa Claus: “Ho! Ho! Tomorrow morning we must begin at 
3:00 a. m. for it is getting nearer and nearer to Christmas Eve, and 
never before have we had so many letters. Every boy and girl 
seems to think of so many new things this year.” 

Mrs. Santa: “Yes, indeed, do you remember the first time that 

little boy from Hoboken, New Jersey asked us for a toy automobile? 
We had just never heard of one before, and how you had to hurry 
away one dark night to that city called Detroit to get a pattern? 
But now a days all of the queer flying and winding toys we are 
making! I sometimes wonder if we will ever make anymore checker 
boards.” 
Santa Claus: “Yes, yes, but to work. Fairy Joy bring me that 
mail bag with the red tag. Just so, from Philadelphia, and this one 
way from California. Yes, yes. And that one, where did you say? 
New Jersey? I remember. Let’s see that package. See what it 
says, “Millville Kindergarten Children.” And here’s one from the 
“Spring Road School.” How about that big one? Well, well, from 
the “State Institution for Girls.” Yes, we have stacks of things all 
packed up waiting for them. And that one close by? “The Train- 
ing School” did you say? Oh. yes, come here my dear. The letters 
from the girls and boys at The Training School have come.” 

Mrs. Santa hurries over and hastily sorts the letters until she 
finds one marked “Your good friend, Tim,” and another “From your 
loving little girl, Betty.” 

Santa Claus: “Yes, yes, what do they say this year? All been 
good children I wonder? Are the letters from Menantico there? I 
remember the pretty Christmas greens the boys had last year. It 
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was hard to leave the boys they were so glad to see me. What’s 
this!” 
Hello Santa, 
I can hardly wait to tell you how happy I am to know that 
Christmas is coming with all the fun. I will be happy to have 


1. A cornet 
2. Blue sweater 
3. Checkers. 
I am sure you will see me at Garrison Hall. 
Your Kittle boy 
George. 
Dear Santa, 

For Christmas I would like to have an express wagon, a 
rope to play horse, and I like picture books too. I am a good boy, 
my teacher says so. I guess you know my name is Irving, and I'll 
be watching for you in our big day room. 


Dear Santa, 
I am so glad you are coming to see us again. You always 
make everyone so happy. Now I know you want me to tell you what 
I would like for Christmas. . 


1. Pink Bedroom slippers 

2. Black middy tie 

3. A drawing book 

4. Candy 

Thanking you in advance, I am your friend 

Josephine. 
Santa, dear, 
I know you aren’t going to forget me this year. You made 

me so happy last Christmas that I have tried hard to be one of your 
good boys, so you will bring me 


1. Sweater 
2. Express wagon 
3. Mechanical toy 
Merry, Merry Christmas to you. I’ll be looking for you at 
Garrison Hall. 
Your boy 
Eddie.” 
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In a twinkling the fairies Love, Service, and Joy have the wished 
for gifts packed in their pretty wrappings and all ready for Santa’s 
trip on Christmas Eve. 

Year after year these little letters go out from the hands and 
hearts of our five hundred children always with unquestioning faith. 
Perhaps you, dear friend of The Training School, are the Fairy Joy 
this year who will take this tiny message to “The Great Giver of all 
good and perfect gifts,” in that work shop from whence cometh 
“Peace on earth—good will toward men.” —H. F. H. 





“Our teaching must aim to develop habits of action that will 
carry over from the class rooms into the children’s daily lives. Its 
influence must be felt in the cottages, in the various occupations and 
on the playgrounds. For that small percentage of children who may 
some day leave the protection and guidance of institutional life, these 
habits must be such as will make them useful in whatever simple 
occupations they may find to earn their way.” 





“Many of the standards required to successfully live in a social 
life of their own mental and social level may be taught without 
causing nervousness or bewilderment or stubborness. The wise 
teacher inculcates these habits as a part of the regular routine of 
school performance. Our children can learn to be prompt in atten- 
dance, in obedience, in response,—a valuable thing for normal chil- 
dren to learn. They form the habit of finishing a job before going 
to another one. They learn to keep busy in their work while they 
are doing it. They learn to play with joy and enthusiasm and with 
an honest observance of the rules of the game.” 





Our 1928 Annual Report is ready for distribution and we shall 
be glad to mail a copy to Bulletin subscribers upon request. 





The Twenty-first session of the Summer School for Teachers of 
Backward or Mentally Deficient Children will be held from July 
8th to August 15th, 1929. 








